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speed as since the South African War, that in the next shooting
war it will probably take not 2,000,000 but 4,000,000 men to
keep twenty powerful divisions in the field.

A lot of this behind-the-line organization is clearly unneces-
sary even in a shooting war. You can easily be so cautious, in
insisting on a vast supporting framework for your spearhead,
that in fact you reduce your spearhead to the point where it is
unable to penetrate the defences opposed to it, or at least to
the point where it takes so long to do it that the very efficiency
of your behind-the-line organization adds greatly to the risks
(for, in war, time is the greatest of all risks), the cost, and the
suffering. But we are not here considering a shooting war.
We are considering the cold war, which is essentially a policing
operation. If we had had across the Czechoslovakian frontier
a powerful mobile police army the Russian coup would not
have been attempted because it would certainly have failed.
The moment the Russians know that we are awake to what is
going on, they will cease to attempt cold war operations, except
where they have so much genuine support in a country that
the ability of the western allies to intervene will not be a
decisive factor in influencing local opinion. We have got,
therefore, to learn that a new task is imposed on our military
forces which cannot be assessed by the old yardsticks. The
behind-the-line organization necessary for international police
operations is nothing at all like that required for a great national
army. It is hardly more than that required for police operations
at home. The essential prerequisite of such a mobile inter-
national police force as is required is a complete uniformity of
equipment, training, and discipline, so that everything required
by all arms is interchangeable. Once this prerequisite is
supplied, the burden imposed by the proposal for twenty fully
armed and mobilized divisions on the Rhine frontier becomes
supportable. It will, indeed, be seen at once that, given the
co-operation of Western Germany and Spain, as well as the
existing signatories to the Atlantic pact, the contribution which
would be required from each country is by no means heavy,
having regard to the forces at present maintained (Western
Germany, of course, excepted) in Western Europe. But we in
Great Britain must give the lead, and for the excellent reason